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ABSTRACT 

The speakers' bureau, one component of the Human 
Resources School's career development program, for physically disabled 
children in grades 4 through 12 is described, and information and 
materials for program development, implementation, and evaluation are 
presented. In addition, the use of speakers' bureaus both outside of 
career education programs and within career education programs for 
able-bodied and disabled students are noted briefly. The bureau 
enables students to talk with people in different careers about work 
and how it relates to other areas of life. The following objectives 
of the Human Resources Career Education Speakers' Bureau are 
discussed: to provide physically disabled students with role models 
and first-hand occupation information, as well as an opportunity to 
develop and practice interviewing techniques; to involve working 
people in the academic curriculum and to encourage employees and 
employers to perceive physically disabled students as future 
employees and workers; and to involve physically disabled students m 
their own career development. Attention is also directed to six 
questions that may serve as guidelines for program planning, 
recruiting and scheduling speakers, and preparing written information 
about the program. Appended materials include guidelines for 
speakers, questions for students to ask speakers, an evaluation 
instrument, data on the types and numbers of speakers, a list of 
about 38 publications, and an audiovisual program. (SEW) 
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A Summary 



The Speakers' Bureau is one component of Human Resources 
School's Career Development program. Through the Speakers' Bureau, stu- 
dents in grades four through twelve roeeTand talk with men and women who 
are Involved in different careers and thus leam about the world of work and 
how it relates to other areas of life. 

This monograph explains why a Speakers' Bureau is particularly valu- 
able for physically disabled students and describes, step by step, the procedure 
used to set up the Human Resources School Speakers' Bureau. 
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Foreword— 



Human Resources Center began in 1952, when we founded Abilities 
Inc.. a work environment intended to demonstrate the capability of disabled 
individuals for participation in America's competitive economy Had someone 
told me then that someday I would be President of an organization that 
included an internationally ienowned demonstration work center, a school 
which provides educational, vocational, social and recreational opportunites 
for severely disabled youngsters and attracts thousands of visitors every year, a 
Center whose programs encompass job training and placement, academic and * 
vocational education, independent living, research and information dissemina- 
tion, and a national Center on Employment of the Handicapped, I would have 
asked him to step aside and let me cc itinue with the business of the day while 
he dreamed for me. 

Now, 28 years later, we have assembled under the auspices of Project 
PRElP the finest staff of researchers in vocational rehabilitation and career 
education in the world. We are charged with a gree.t responsibility— to reach 
out to communities across this nation and share with ihem the knowledge we 
have amassed that helps prepare disabled individuals to become independent 
and productive citizens. 

During my tenure as Chairman of the White House Conference on 
Handicapped Individuals, I had the opportunity to travel all over the United 
States meeting with disabled people, members of their families, and other 
interested parties. I found that more than three million disabled individuals in 
the United States ask little more than the opportunity to receive an education, 
secure a job, and become taxpaying, contributing citizens of this great nation 

It is our destiny at Human Resources Center to unite several great forces 
in our nation s economy— industry, organized labor, education, and 
rehabilitation— in a monumental effort to provide opportunities for handi- 
capped Americans to achieve their fullest potential as human beings. 

Henry Viscardi, Jr. 
President 
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Preface 



Since 1952, Human Resources Center has created methods to inte- 
grate the nation's disabled into the mainstream of American life This effort has 
centered particularly on the problems of job preparation and placement. 

In 1976, a major five-year program was launched to examine issues 
related to the career development of the severely physically disabled, especially 
during the transition years from school to work. This program, known as 
v Programmatic Research on Employment Preparation (Project PREP), exam- 
ines the role of the education, rehabilitation, and employment communities as 
they interact to create an environment most conducive for career fulfillment for 
the disabled. The results of this research are providing the foundation for a 
national Center on Employment of the Handicapped to be established at 
Human Resources Center. 

The Project is involved in developing and testing a career-development 
model forthose with severe physical disabilities. This model Is being formed on 
the basis of information fro m three major research components— Career Edu- 
cation, Vocational Rehabilitation, and Employment, Each of these areas is 
being studied to determine (a) contributions from each sector that promote, or 
have the potential to promote, career development; (b) gaps in knowledge io 
relation to career needs of students, clients, and other individuals with severe 
physical disabilities; and (c) methods to utilize the contributions found in item 
(a) and other techniques, in order to fill the gaps discovered in item (b). 

This search enlists the help of experts throughout the nation from 
education, rehabilitation, industry-labor, other related fields afid, primarily, the 
disabled themselves to find solutions to these important proble ms. Findings will 
be disseminated nationally through publications, conferences, multimedia ma- 
terials, and training and technical-assistance programs. Target audiences in- 
clude researchers, disabled individuals and their families, educators, rehabilita- 
tion practitioners, employers, labor-union personnel, government officials, and 
other interested individuals. 

Human Resources Center provides an ideal setting for this project. The 
school and rehabilitation services provide laboratories for gathering informa- 
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tion and for testing out ideas to understand the "supply" side of the labor 
market equation. The Centet also sponsors the Industry Labor Council, whose 
hundreds of corporate and union members ,omprise a significant portionof the 
"demand** side. 

Specific foci of each research area are as follows: 

Career Education. Career Education provides the opportunity for 
students who are disabled to increase their awareness and knowledge of the 
world of work. Special needs of students with severe physical disabilities are 
addressed through curricula developed for self concept, decision-making and 
career awareness These curricula are being tested and their impact evaluated 
through student, teacher, and parent feedback. Finally, research will be under- 
taken to explore mainstreaming needs and to develop strategies for more 
effective mainstreaming of students with severe physical disabilities. 

Vocational Rehabilitation. This research area explores the prob- 
lems involved in the preparation of clients for meaningful career opportunities 
This research is concerned with job readiness, placement and career develop- 
ment. While emphasizing the placement aspects of vocational rehabilitation 
programming (e.g., job analysis, job-development and job-search skills), the 
importance of adequate evaluation and training programming is also covered 
to establish the parameters for adequate preparation. 

The research incorporates the viewpoint and knowledge of disabled 
individuals and their families, employers, rehabilitation professionals, and 
other manpower specialists on problems of entering, maintaining, and advanc 
ing in employment. 

Employment, The final core area is aimed at discovering the problems 
of industry labor and employees in the provision of career opportunities for 
individuals with severe physical disabilities. This research attempts to discover 
major adjustment problems of disabled workers so that deficits can be ad- 
dressed via alterations in the career education, vocational rehabilitation, 
and or employment systems. This research attempts also to identify strategies^ 
used ih o.dustry that may be relevant for inclusion in career education 
and ' or vocational rehabilitation programming. 

Studies will concern the career patterns of disabled workers as well as 
the organizational pat^rns of employers with respect to provision of career 
opportunities. Research also will identify the extent to which job modification 
techniques have been adapted and found useful by employers and unions 

The above areas are seen as aspects of the overall development of an 
individual from school through work as he 'she prepares for, realizes, and 
enhances a career. Project PREP seeks to identify and explicate this process 
and its components. An important aspect of this work will be a description of 
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how education, rehabilitation, and industry-labor can interrelate to provide a 
smooth path for individuals with severe physical disabilities to achieve 
maximum independence and fulfill their productive potential. 

Jack Victor, PhD. 

Director of Research and Research Utilization 
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Introduction 



A speakers' bureau can be a lively and useful component of a career 
education program for severely physically disabled students because it literally 
brings the outside world into the classroom. Through a speakers bureau, 
people representing a wide variety of occupations come to the school to 
describe their work activities to students. 

For students whose limited mobility is further restricted by architectural 
barriers, a speakers* bureau i$ a case of bringing the mountain to Mohammed 
Most physically disabled students simply do not have everyday opportunities to 
interact with employees and employers at their work sites. Everyday activities, 
which able-bodied students take for granted, such as ordering a hamburger at 
McDonalds, asking a policeman for directions, or buying records at a record 
store, provide occupational information that physically disabled students gen- 
erally miss. A speakers* bureau, as part of a comprehensive career education 
program, is one way to compensate for this situation as it brings workingpeople 
to the school and gives physically disabled students an opportunity to speak 
directly with them. Conversely, meeting physically disabled students within the 
context of a career education speakers 1 bureau encourages participating em- 
ployers and employees to perceive physically disabled students as future 



This monograph will first discuss how speakers* bureaus are used 
outside of career education programs. This will be followed by a description of 
several career education programs for able-bodied students. The third, and 
major, part of the monograph will consist of informatipn on how to plan, 
implement, and evaluate a speakers' bureau for physically disabled students 
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Speakers 9 Bureaus Outside 
of Career Education 
Programs 



Though they do not use the label "Speakers Bureau/' early childhood 
teachers often invite their students* parents, such as firemen, policemen, groc- 
ers, shoemakers, and others, to visit the classroom to talk about their work. 

Thus, young children first learn about jobs that are performed in their 
community through direct contact with parents and other working people in the 
neighborhood. The impact of this exposure can be seen in the children's 
dramatic play. As they assume the role of a parent going off to work in the 
morning, a policewoman directing traffic, or a grocer selling fruit to shoppers, 
their perceptions of these occupations are obvious. Ironically, this first-hand 
exposure to the world of work and the subsequent dramatic play occur at an 
age when children are farthest from participating in the adult world of work In 
later years, the school curriculum is usually based on commercial textbooks 
rather than on real-life experiences. Consequently, special career education 
programs have been developed to introduce and prepare students for the 
working world in which they will participate for most of their adult life. 
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Speakers 9 Bureaus Within 
Career Education 
Programs 



SPEAKERS* BUREAUS FOR 
ABLE-BODIED STUDENTS 



An extensive review of available literature brought forth only three 
examples of career education speakers* bureaus. Though their formats varied, 
ail three had certain common characteristics: 

1. They narrowed the gap between the academic world and the 
world of work by bringing employees into the classroom and 
directly involving them in the curriculum. 

2. They provided students with realistic, positive role models. (Often 
students* perceptions of various jobs are based on movie and 
television characters. Meeting people who actually do the jobs 
provides a basis for more accurate perceptions.) 

3. They gave students an opportunity to develop their interviewing 
skills. (Speakers are a source of occupational information. . 
Through question and answer sessions, students are encouraged 
to take an active role in their own career development.) 

The first example described the planning and organization of a speak- 
ers 1 bureau which was part of an intensive two-week career awareness program 
for eighth-grade students. Using the community as their prime resource, an 
eighth-grade English teacher and a guidance counselor developed a two-week 
career awareness program. Planning for the speakers' bureau began two 
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6 Speakers'. Bureaus Within Career Education -Programs 

months before the program. Guided by the English teacher and the guidance 
counselor, the teaching staff used a form letter with a returnable coupon to 
contact parents and employers, asking them to take a student to work with 
them for a day or part of a day, or to speak to a group of children about their 
vocations. 

Short newspaper articles were written to attract participation from 
additional parents and employers. As responses from speakers were received, 
a master schedule was developed within the framework of the school's eight- 
period day, with only one speaker scheduled per period. 

People who agreed to participate received: written confirmation 
specifying their speaking date, time and place; a speaker's guideline, and a 
school map. If audiovisual materials were needed, speakers were asked to 
contact the staff in advance so that necessary arrangements could be made 

Students were scheduled to attend speeches about the occupations in 
which they were interested. Teaofiers were assigned to sit in on at least one 
presentation to avoid discipline problems, handle unforeseen emergencies, 
and introduce each speaker to the group. A copy of the master schedule was 
giv„en to all teachers for attendance purposes. 

Letters of invitation to attend any or all of the presentations were sent to 
the Board of Education and various school administrators. A speakers' 
schedule was published in the local newspaper. Interested parents and com- 
munity residents could attend by prior appointment. Early interest and en- 
thusiasm for the program were generated by bulletin boardsarid olh^ispIaysT 
including student-designed posters illustrating specific careers. 

Students were required to write thank-you notes to the speakers after 
their presentations. These notes were mailed to each speaker at the end of the 
program along with a thank-you letter from the staff. 

Upon completion of the program, students were given evaluation forms 
to complete for the career awareness program, this information was used to 
plan the following year's program. * 

Another programs "Project People," in Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
promotes the concept of using a working person to help teach elementary 
school students career awareness. Focusing on the person rather than the 
occupation makes career education more personal and meaningful to students 
In this eight-year-old program any working person involved in any occupation 
may be invited to speak to the students. 

Student preparation for "Project People" focused on developing good 
interviewing techniques to elicit desired information. In their evaluation of the 
program, a reviewing team from the Kentucky Department of Education 
emphasized the importance of developing a good interviewing technique as it is 
a generic skill which can be used in many situations. The team also com- 
mended the involvement of the community and parents in the program, 
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Visually handicapped junior high school students and able-bodied 
elementary school students participated together in Philadelphia's Self and 
Career Awareness Program for elementary level students. One component of 
(he program involved inviting visually handicapped employees in various jobs 
to come to the classroom to talk about and demonstrate their work to the 
students. This experience gave the students an opportunity to touch, feel, and 
participate in a "hands-on" activity. 

*• SPEAKERS 9 BUREAUS FOR 
PHYSICALLY DISABLED STUDENTS 



Ideas and techniques from the aforementioned programs have been 
incorporated into the Human Resources School Career Education Speakers 1 
Bureau. The goals may be the same or similar to those of a speakers 1 bureau for 
able-bodied students. What is different is the way in which these goals are 
interpreted, what is done to meet* them, and the meaning they have for 
physically disabled students. 

The six objectives of the Human Resources School Career Education 
Speakers Bureau are: 

1. To provide positive rofe models for physically disabled students, 

2. To provide physically disabled students with first-hand occupa- 
tional information, 

■» 3. To provide an opportunity for physically disabled students to 

develop and practice interviewing techniques, 

4. To involve working people in the academic curriculum, 

5. To encourage employees and employers to perceive physically 
disabled students as future employees and workers, and 

6. To encourage physically disabled students to become actively 
involved in their own career development. 

These goals are elaborated on below. 

i. To provide positjve role models for physically disabled students. 
Physically disabled employees are highly effective role models for physically 
disabled students contemplating their employment future. 

As mentioned earlier, physically disabled students have fewer oppor- 
tunities than able-bodied students to see and interact with employees on the 
job. Those they do see are almost always able-bodied. Therefore, providing 
role models is a major responsibility of a career education program for physi- 
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8 Speakers' Bureaus Within Career Education Programs 

cally disabled students. Students need to know that people like themselves 
successfully take on the various adult roles in our society. To witness a man who 
is a paraplegic describing how he teaches chemistry, or a woman with cerebral 
palsy outlining her job as a clerk at a race track has the twofold benefit of 
motivating students to picture themselves in the roles of working adults and, at 
the same time, introducing them to the specific things one must do to obtain 
such a position. 

Roughly fifty percent of the participants in the Human Resources 
School Career Education Speakers 1 Bureau are physically disabled Students 
identify with physically disabled speakers on a very personal level as evidenced 
by their questions concerning the effect a disability has had on the speaker's 
feelings and social life. Did you feel sorry for yourself when you were a little girl? 
Did you ever get angry at your brothers and sisters who weren't disabled? Did 
you ever wish that you weren't disabled? Occasionally, a question is asked 
concerning the effect of the disability on the person's work life, such as. How do 
you get to work? The focus of their questions most probably reflects the 
students' normal interest in their own lives at present and their inability to 
concern themselves with something in the distant future. 

2 To provide physically disabled students with first-hand occupa- 
tional information. Research supports the merit of the personal contact pro- 
vided by a speakers' bureau. Wehrly (1973) studied fourth, sixth, and eighth 
graders and found that these students knew more about occupations with 
which they had direct contact than they knew about others. Nuckols and 
Banducci (1974) reported that in testing 648 high school senior boys for their 
knowledge of selected occupations, all students, regardless of their academic 
achievement, social status, or formulation or nonformulation of future plans, 
had a greater knowledge of low level occupations than of high level occupa 
tions. Personal experiences were positively related to the knowledge students 
had of occupations. 

Limited mobility often precludes physically disabled students from hav- 
ing direct contact with working people who have public visibility, such as 
salespeople, police, small business owners, beauticians, supermarket mana 
gers, and oth2rs. Because their social life is often limited to the contact they 
have with classmates during school hours, they do not generally meet their 
friends' parents, which would be another opportunity for direct contact with 
working people. A speakers' bureau compensates for this situation by bring- 
ing working people to the classrooms. 

3 To develop and practice interview techniques. If students are to 
take a n active role in th eir career development, it is important for them to learn 
certain skills, one of which is decision making Obtaining infoimation is a basic 
step in the decision making process, and one way to obtain information is by 
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interviewing people. A speakers' bureau motivates students to develop and 
practice interviewing techniques. As mentioned earlier, educators who re- 
viewed "Project People" emphasized the importance of developing interview 
techniques as it is a generic skill which can be used and tiansferred to any 



4. To involve working people in the academic curriculum. Tradi- 
tionally, the academic world and the world of work have operated indepen 
dently of each other. A main goal of career education is to have^tudents 
appreciate the reL ionship between their academic curriculum and their future 
in the world of work. By asking people in a variety of occupations about the 
education and or training they need for their jobs, students obtain information 
that can be useful in planning their academic careers and may also help them to 
see the potential value of all academic subjects In addition, speakers often 
distnbute matenal that can later be incorporated into the academic cuniculum 

5. To encourage employees and employers to perceive physically 
disabled students as future employees and workers. When employers think of 
recruiting people for jobs, it is important that people who are physically 
disabled are included in the labor pool under consideration Many employers 
and employees have never had any contact with physically disabled workers 
Therefore, a speakers* bureau serves as a means of introducing them to 
physically disabled students in a work oriented context Since the basis of the 
speakers «ureau is a mutual interest in gaining and imparting occupational 
information and discussing work related topics (e g . educational and training 
requirements for a specific job, how the job affects one's life-style, personal 
likes and dislikes about a job), speakers and students tend to perceive each 
other in terms of how each relates to work. 

6. To encourage physically disabled students to become actively in 
volved in their own career development Many physically disabled students are 
physically dependent on friends, relatives, and other adults for assistance in 
activities of daily living. Though the degree of dependence varies, the 
psychological consequence is generally the same, a feeling of impotence 
regarding their ability to control their own lives or affect their environment The 
over-protective and custodial attitudes of many parents and professionals 
further contribute to this situation. 

Through a speakers' bureau, students are directly and actively involved 
in a program that will give them information they can use to plan their own 
careers. There is no teacher, guidance counselor, rehabilitation counselor, or 
parent to act as an intermediary and filter the content before it is presented to 
the students. The students themselves question speakers and interpret the 



situation. 
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answers as they choose. They also have a strong voice in determining who will 
be invited to speak. The active role of the students in a speakers' bureau gives 
them a realistic basis for having confidence in their ability to take the initiative in 
other situations, both career and noncareer related. 

These objectives provided a basis and frame of reference for the staff to 
p'tan the Human Resources School Speakers' Bureau. 
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The Human Resources 
School Career Education 
Speakers 9 Bhreau 



PLANNING THE PROGRAM 



In planning the Speakers' Bureau, the staff raised and discussed the 
following questions: 



1. Which staff members will participate in planning the Speakers' 
Bureau? 

2. Who will the speakers be? 

3. Which grade levels will participate in the Speakers* Bureau? 

4. What will the speakers talk about? 

5. How often will the Speakers* Bureau be held, and what will the 
speaking format be? 

6. What will the students' role be. and how will they be prepared for 
it? 



These questions served as guidelines for planning the program and 
were resolved in the following manner: 

1. Which staff members will participate in planning the Speakers* 
Bureau? It was decided that the Speakers* Bureau should have as much staff 
input and participation as possible. One person, however, must assume re- 
sponsibility for coordinating the program tasks recruiting and scheduling 
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12 The Human Resources School Speakers' Bureau 

speakers, prepanng guidelines for students, arranging for a room and any 
audio-visual equipment needed, and sending follow up thank you letten to all 
speakers. Usually, the school guidance counselor will assume this role in a 
school-wide program. 

2. Who will the speakers be? The speakers who were chosen to r 
participate in the Human Resources School Career Education Speakers' 
Bureau represented occupations in which the students expressed interest and 
which were possible for physically disabled students to perform It was also 
recommended that speakers represent occupational fields where openings 
could be anticipated at the time students would be seeking employment After 
these occupation* were identified, the staff tried to recruit an equal number of 
men and women, able bodied and disabled, professional and nonprofessional, 
to provide students with positive role models and to present a realistic picture of 
working-world demographics. 

To identify these occupations, the staff surveyed students as to their 
career aspirations, studied labor forecasts, and questioned working people 
about the physical requirements of their .positions The occupations selected 
must often by the fifth- and sixth -grade students who participated in the career 
education program were doctors, nurses, professional athletes, and policemen 
Labor forecasts predicted that the health field was definitely growing, and the 
demand for doctors and nurses, especially, would increase For those who 
wanted to be policemen, however, labor forecasts indicated that the competi- 
tion would be stiff. Although no information was available, it was assumed that 
aspiring athletes would also face very strong competition 

After speaking with people in these occupations, the staff concluded 
that the strenuous physical demands made on doctors, nurses, policemen, and 
athletes, both on the job and in their professional education and/or training, 
would prevent most severely physically disabled students from entering these 
professions. Since the staff still wanted to build on the students' interests, it was 
decided to explore jobs related to those the students had chosen 

Contacting the Community Relations Department of a local hospital led 
to a Medical Careers Day Six hospital employees spoke about their medically 
related jobs— chief clinical dietician, medical records clerk, medical transcriber, 
coordinator of a social work education center, lab technologist, and medical 
review clerk, 

A police officer, who was head of the Nassau County Police Depart- 
ment's Personnel and Accounting Bureau, spoke to the students about civilian 
jobs in the department for which they might be eligible, such as a 911 operator, 
mechanic, or graphic artist. 

A young man. who was a paraplegic as a result of an accident, told the 
students how he rechanneled his sports inteiest into a career as a recreational 
therapist and developed a course in wheelchair skills. 
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3. What age group will participate in the Speakers' Bureau? Students 
in grades four through twelve participated in the Human Resources School 
Speakers* Bureau. The staff decided that the social awareness and attention 
span of fourth graders are at a level high enough for them to be interested in 
and capable of learning about various careers through a speakers* bureau 
format. 

Older students showed interest in the preparation necessary for various 
careers, in salary levels, and other practical information; younger students, who 
were in the self-awareness and exploratory stages of career development, 
focused on the more exciting aspects of different jobs, asking questions like- 
Does a 911 operator report murders? 

4. What will the speakers talk about? The speakers talked about their 
jobs They told the students what they do, the preparation, education, and ; or 
training required for their particular positions, the salary range for their occupa- 
tions, what they especially liked and disliked about their work, its e ffect on their 
life-styles, whether or not they had to bring work home with them, their work 
schedules, and other work-related topics. 

5. How often will the Speakers' Bureau be held, and what should the 
speaking format be? Speakers were scheduled once a week, for half an hour, 
throughout the school year. They spoke to groups of fourth and sixth graders or 
seventh and eighth graders. In the coming year, the program will be extended 
to grades nine through twelve. There were approximately twenty-five students 
in each group, a sue which helped to create a personal, informal atmosphere 
and enabled all students to question the speaker Speaking time was approxi- 
mately fifteen minutes. In some instances, fifteen minutes was too long a time 
for the students to listen to a speaker. They became distracted and did not 
actively participate in the question and answer period To foster more active 
student involvement. Dr. Robert Hoppock. Human Resources Center Career 
Education National Advisory Committee Member, suggested that, in the future 
the staff prepare questions for students to ask each speaker and give them to 
students pnor to the speaker's presentation. The students will use them to begin 
each Speakers' Bureau session, when they finish asking questions, the speaker 
may add additional information. 

Speakers were encouraged to bring "tools of the trade" with them to 
help illustrate their work. These tangible examples of work stimulated and held 
student interest, and made it easier for speakers to explain their work activities 
For example, a newspaper copy editor brought the original copy of a story she 
had edited. The copy was projected on an overhead screen and students, each 
with a Xerox copy of the story in front of them, made suggestions as to what 
changes were necessary, and watched as the editor edited the copy. 
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14 The Human Resources School Speakers 1 Bureau 

Speakers were advised to speak in simple; concrete terms to maximize 
student interest and understanding. For example, when asked what she spent 
most of her time doing, the copy editor did not say, "I edit all copy for the news 
section." Instead, she explained how she checked each story to make sure that 
words were spelled correctly, punctuation marks were placed appropriately, 
and the story included all the necessary information. 

Speakers were often concerned that they might not be "objective" in 
the t presentation. They tended to think that their work history was atypical and 
that they would be misleading students if they described their actual experi- 
ences. What they believed to be most atypical Was the influence of chance in 
their work lives. They seemed to think that a completely planned career was the 
acceptable norm. However, after listening to numerous speakers express this 
sentiment, the staff concluded thatchance was a factor one could almost count 
on to influence one's career. The staff stressed to the visitors that one of the 
main purposes of the Speakers' Bureau was to learn how different people 
perceived their work and how it affected their lives. If further "objective" job 
descriptions were sought by students, they were directed to the Department of 
Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics' Dictionary of Occupational Titles and/or 
Occupational Outlook Handbook. 

6. What will the students* role be, and how will they be prepared for it? 
Students played an active role in the Speakers' Bureau They requested 
speakers who represented specific occupations, interviewed speakers, and 
evaluated the Speakers' Bureau through student input sessions The staff 
prepared students for these activities by developing and distributing a Student 
Questionnaire at the beginning of the term. A few days before each session, 
biographical and job information sheets about each speaker (see Appendix B), 
and a list of ten to fifteen questions for students to ask the speaker (see 
Appendix C), were distributed to the students. In addition, a Student Input 
Session was held after the program was in progress to give students and staff an 
opportunity to discuss the Speakers' Bureau to date, to identify its strengths 
and weaknesses, and to make recommendations for the future. 



PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

Recruiting and Scheduling 

Recruiting and scheduling speakers was the first step taken to imple- 
ment the Speakers' Bureau. The forty-two people who participated in the 
1978-79 Human Resources School Speakers' Bureau represented a variety of 
occupations (see Appendix F). 
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Where does one find a recreation therapist, an accountant, a para-legal, 
and a small-business owner, and how does one persuade them to take time off 
from their workday to speak to physically disabled students? This is what we 

The staff listed the occupations desired for the Speakers' Bureau and 
then identified information sources for each occupation For example* 

Occupation Detired Information Sources 

Para-legal »■ Legal Aid Society 

2. American Bar Association 

3. Staff member's cousin 

4. Human Resources Center graduate 

who is now a lawyer 

5. University law school's 

alumni club 

Sports-related Occupation * 1. County Department of Recreation 

~ 2 Sports Department of local daily 
newspaper 
3. Human Resources Center's Director 

of Physical Education 
4 Local medical school's rehabilitation 
center 

Small-business Owner 1 Shopkeepers on a local main street 

2. Staff member's fnend who owns a 



/ small business 

3 Local Chamber of Commerce 

4 Display ads in local weekly newspaper 

Other information sources included students' parents, professional or- 
ganizations, articles in local newspapers about people doing different jobs, local 
.newspaper reporters, working friends, Community Relations Departments of 
various businesses and organizations, Boards of Trustees, and employees in 
publicly visible jobs, such as salespeople, civil service clerks, small-business 
owners, and police officers. * 

After information sources wjsre identified, recruiting began. All explora- 
tory contacts were made by phone. The purpose and nature of the Career 
Education Program was explained to each, person, as well as the Specific 
objectives of the Speakers' Bureau. Scheduling and recruiting took place 
simultaneously. Speakers were given their choice of several available dates and 
times to make it easier for them to make definite commitments and minimize 
follow-up phone work. The recruiters attempted to get brief biographical 
information, job title, and a job description from those people who agreed to 
N speak. This information was used to brief students prior to the appearance of 
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the speakers People generally viewed the Speakers Bureau and Career 
Education positively and were helpful in suggesting other people and organi- 
zations if they could not participate themselves. 

Some speakers were recruited quickly and with a minimum of effort. A 
graphic designer at Human Resources Center agreed to speak to the students 
on two days* notice. Obtaining a speaker from a daily newspaper was a bit 
more challenging. While the representative of the newspaper's Community 
Relations Department was skeptical about the feasibility of employing physi- 
cally disabled people in professional positions (i e., editorial, production), he 
was willing to consult the Production Manager. Unfortunately, the Production 
Manager was not receptive to the idea The Community Relations Department 
representative then suggested speaking to one of the news editors who, in turn, 
recommended a copy editor who was quite enthusiastic about participating in 
the program. None of the editors had ever seen a physically disabled person 
working on a newspaper, but all were intrigued with the idea. The woman who 
spoke to the students was a great success. 

Preparing Speakers and Students 

Once speaking commitments were made, both speakers and students 
had to be prepared for the Speakers Bureau. Written information about the 
program and speaking guidelines were sent to the invited guests (see Appendix 
A). 

A few days prior to the speaking session, students were given biographi- 
cal information about the speaker and a description of his/her job (see Appen- 
dix B). This gave students time to familiarize themselves with the individual's 
occupation and to think of questions that would elicit the information they were 
seeking. 

To promote immediate, active, student involvement in the program, the 
staff also developed a list of questions for the students to ask each speaker (see 
Appendix C) Often students wanted to ask a question, but they did not know 
what to ask, or they forgot a question they had previously planned to ask A list 
of questions on hand prompted short memories, stimulated ideas for new 
questions, or simply provided questions for students who had none of their 
own 

Some of the questions were constructed so as to be generic to all 
occupations, such as. What is the salary range tor this occupation? What do you 
spend most of your time doing? What education and, or training did you need 
for this position 0 What physical abilities are necessary for this position 0 Ques- 
tions pertaining to the particular occupation were also included, such as Do 
you have to be good in math to be a computer programmer 0 Is it upsetting to 
work with sick people? 

Teachers encouraged students to think of the Speakers' Bureau as an 
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opportunity to obtain informatipn that would be useful in their career develop- 
ment. It generally followed, loo, that students who asked questions usually 
found the program more interesting than those who sat passively and de- 
pended on a lively speaker to keep them alert. 4 

The importance of having students assume an active role in the Speak- 
ers 1 Bureau cannot be overemphasized. Physically disabled students spend 
much time and energy waiting for others to help them perform certain activities 
and watching other people do things they cannot do. Not only do these 
experiences promote passive, dependent behavior, but they prevent students 
from having the normal opportunities to show initiative, take risks, assume 
responsibility, and explore new things. The Speaker's Bureau gives students 
ongoing opportunities to practice active behaviors which are necessary for 
successful career development 

^ After the session is over, it is important to give feedback to the speakers. 
.^Qty of the speakers in the Human Resources School Speakers' Bureau 
* expressed uncertainty as to whether or not they had been "successful" 
Pointing out the positive aspects of a presentation made speakers feel that they 
had made a worthwhile contribution. A follow-up thank-you letter to each 
speaker is also recommended. 

Follow-through with students is necessary, too. Just as teachers pre- 
pared students for the Speaker's Bureau by discussing the nature of the 
speaker's occupation and preparing appropriate questions, it was important to 
review what had occurred during the session. A brief discussion about the 
speaker was a natural post-Speakers Bureau activity Long-range follow- 
through involved integrating information presented in the session into other 
curriculum areas, such as values and decision-making. 



EVALUATION 

The Human Resources School Speakers* Bureau was evaluated by 
teacher and staff observations, a written multiple-choice appraisal developed 
by the Career Education staff, and student input. 

/> 

Teacher and Staff Observations 



Positive observations included the number of questions asked by stu- 
dents and their attentiveness during the session, students' ipterest in the 
program as expressed by requests for specific speakers or occupations, further 
reading about the occupation, investigating occupational requirements and 
how to fulfill them, and so on. 

* » Si 

Rir * 
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Multiple-Choice Appraisal 



\Vhereafc observations evaluated students' affective reaction to the 
Speakers* Bureau, the nine question multiple-choice appraisal developed by 
the staff (see Appendix D) ascertained the amount of career information 
knowledge the students had acquired as a result of participation in the 
Speaker's Bureau. 

For example, a sample questions might be: Which of the following 
occupations can be done at home? (Circle A, B, or C.) 

A. * Accountant 

B. Newspaper editor 

C. Lab technologist 



In the middle of the year, students were asked for feedback on the 
Speakers' Bureau. The staff wanted to know.which speakers the students liked 
or did not like, if they wanted more personal or more occupational information, 
more speakers or fewer speakers, different occupations, and so on. 

The students were very direct in their comments. They requested, for 
the future, a rock musician, a sportscaster, a beautician, and an interior de- 
corator. The students suggested that speakers spend more time discussing 
occupational information and less time on personal history Their requests and 
suggestions were recorded and will be considered when it is time 
to recruit new speakers. 



A Speakers' Bureau is an effective, interesting way to actively involve 
physically disabled students in their own career development. Discussions with 
people who represent a variety of occupations give students an opportunity to 
develop an extensive career information base which they can use in planning 
their own careers. At the same time, students are provided with positive role 
models. 

It is also a means of introducing employees and employers to students 
who are physically disabled. In many instances, this initial meeting becomes the 
catalyst for further employer involvement in career education Field trips, work 



Student Input 



CONCLUSION 
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experience placements, equipment, and^uggestionsior„cla^r oom cumc dum 
have been some of the unsolicited, but welcome, benefits contributed by 
speakers who were enthusiastic about the program. 

The Speakers' Bureau is an ongoing, evolving component of career 
education. We look forward to the time when many Human Resources School 
students who enter the world of work will participate in the program as 
speakers. 
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APPENDIX A ' 

Guidelines for Speakers 

1. Speak slowly, in simple, concrete terms free of technical jargon. 
When describing your position, assume students have no knowledge of yoUr 
job. 

2. Describe your position in terms of daily responsibilities, positive and 
negative aspects of the job, and how it influences your life-style. 

3. Specify the education or training necessary for the position. 

4. Mention any special skills and / or talents that help you to perform 
your job. 

5. Discuss childhood interests and hobbies that may have a relation- 
ship to your present occupation. 

6. Comment on the future of your occupation in terms of employment 
opportunities and social impact. 

7. Tell an occasional joke, funny anecdote, or related story to help 
loosen the students (and you) up a bit. 

8. Bring "tools of your trade," if possible. These tend to add ^est to 
your presentation. 

Finally, the kids want to see and hear you. You are an exciting person 
from the "outside world." Your input helps the students to see how their school 
work relates to the world of work around them. 
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APPENDIX B 

Speakers 9 Profiles 



Lou Espoaito, Instrument Technician 

Loufesposito Is an instrument technician at an aircraft instrument corpo- 
ration. He^repairs aircraft instruments, such as fuel gauges and gyros (gyros 
measure direction ancl altitude), which are necessary if an airplane is to fly 
safely. When these instruments do not work correctly, it is Mr. Esposito's job to 
find out why they do not work and then repair them. Mr. Esposito uses special 
testing equipment to check the performance of the different instruments. 

Mr. Esposito contracted polio when he was three years old. He went to 
school at St. Charles Hospital until he was eleven years old. His teachers told 
him that it was important to get a good education in order to secure ? good job 
Mr. Esposito studied at the Bulova School of Watchmaking and was a jeweler 
for twelve years before he became an instrument technician. While he worked 
at Bufova, he played on the "Bulova Watchmakers," a wheelchair basketball 
team. 

Mr. Esposito Is now forty-seven years old. He lives in Smithtown with his 
wife and two sons. During his free time, he coaches his son s Little League team 
which, he is proud to say, won the Little League World Series last year 



Career Education Speakers' Bureati^N 

March 22, 1979 
4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th gric 
Self-employment Day \ 

IB 




Gerry D'Agostino, Proprietor (small business) 

Gerry D'Agostino owns and operates a sharpening and repair sef 
He sharpens and repairs knives, scissors, saws, axes, and almost any other tdol 
that has a blade. Mr. D'Agostino does all the sharpening and repair work 
himself and also manages the business— keeping track of inventory, paying 
bills, keeping accounts, advertising, and so on. 
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Mr. D'Agostino is twenty-eight years old. He grew up in Roslyn, Long 
Island, and says that he was always tinkering with cars, radios, watches, and 
anything else that could be taken* apart. After graduating from the State 
University of New York at Oswego, where he studied Industrial Arts Education, 
Mr, D'Agostino taught industrial arts. 
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APPENDIX C 

Questions for Students to 
Ask Speaker 

Questions for Lou E»posito, Instrument Technician 

□ What do you spend most of your time doing? 

□ What is your work schedule? 

□ How do you get to work edch day? 

□ What tools do you use to repair aircraft instruments? 

□ What education and / or training did you need to be an Instrument Tech- 

nician? 

□ Do you work by yourself or with other people? 

□ Where did you learn to play basketball? 

□ What do you like best about your job?. 

□ What do you dislike about your job? 

□ What is thelialary range for an instrument technician? 

□ Is your house adapted for wheelchairs in any way? 

□ Do you have any special skills or natural talent which help you to do your 

job? 

□ Did your parents encourage you to do things by yourself? 
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□ What physical abilities do you need to be an Instrument Technician? 

□ How did you find your present job? 

If there are other questions you would like to *sk Mr. Esposito, you 
car) write them on the lines-below. 



Questions for Genry D'Agostino, Proprietor (small busines 




□ What hours do you work? 

□ Do you work by yourself or with other people? 

□ What do you spend mdfct of your time doing? 

□ Who Is your boss? 

□ What are some of the things you like about having your own business? 

□ What are some of the things you don't like about having your own. 

business? 

□ Why did you decide to go into business for yourself? 

□ Why did you choose to have a sharpening and repair shop? 

□ What kind of person is usually suited to running his 'her own 
business? 

P Did you need a lot of money or equipment to -start your business? 

□ Can you pay yourself as high a salary as you want? 
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□ What happens to the shop if you're sick? 

□ Dp you work harder for yourself, in your own shop, than you did when 

you were teaching and working for someone else? 

□ How do you find customers? 

□ Do you have to be good in math to run your own business? 

□ Why did you decide to locate your business in Port Washington? 

If you have other questions you would like to ask Mr. D* Agostino, you 
can write them on the lines below. 



APPENDIX D 

Speakers 9 Bureau Appraisal 

DIRECTIONS: Check the best answer. 

1. Most people 

□ like some things about their jobs and dislike some things 

□ like everything about their jobs 

□ dislike everything about their jobs 

2. When considering a career, it is important to know 

□ what education and / or training is necessary 

□ whether you will have a big office 

□ if your friends like this career 

3. If you d like to earn a big salary, it's important to know 

□ how much money your .friends earn 

□ what the salary range for an occupation is 

□ how much a new car costs 
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4. Most people work 

•* • 

□ from nine o'clock to three o'clock 

r 

□ when they feel like it 

□ according to their work hours 

5. When considering employment, it is important for people in wheelchairs to 
consider 

□ how they will get to and from work 

* 

□ whether they have to bring their lunch 

□ whether they will be in an office 

6. Some types of wojk can be done at home. Which of these occupations 
could you do at home? 

□ accountant 

□ sales clerk 

♦ 

□ rehabilitation counselor 

7. Someone who likes working with other people could consider becoming a 

□ computer programmer 

□ recreational therapist 

□ graphic designer 

8. When choosing a career, it is most important to find out 

□ if there will be many future openings in the field 
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□ whether you need to wear a suit or dress to work 



□ whether you will have a coffee break 
Most people decide on a career 

□ when they are seven years old 

□ when their parents tell them what they Should do 

□ by exploring and experimenting with different jobs 




APPENDIX E 

Speakers 9 Bureau Statistical 
Data 



Human Resources School 
Career Education Speakers' Bureau, 1978-79 



Total Number of Speakers 


43 


Women 


18 


Men 


25 


Disabled Speakers 


22 


Men 


15 


Women 


7 


•Professionals 


21 


Managerial 


10 


Office 


6 


Self-employed * 


4 


Students 


2 


Technical 


2 



v *Two speakers overlapped into two categories. 

/ 
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APPENDIX F 

Occupations Represented 
in Human Resources School 
Career Education 

Speakers 9 Bureau, 1978*79 



* AccountanHself-empIoyed) 
Advertising Director (private company) 
Assistant Vice-President, Data Processing (bank) 

* Budget Administrator (Abilities Inc.) 

* Chairman, Department of Chemical Engineering, (university) 
Chief Clinical Dietician (hospital) 

* Clerk (race track) 

* Clerk (travel agency) 

* College Student (university) 
Computer Operator (bank) 

* Coordinator, College Work Orientation Program (Abilities Inc.) 
Coordinator, Social Work Education Center (hospital) 

Copy Editor (newspaper) 

* Credit Analyst (bank) 

Deputy Commanding Officer (county police department) 
Director, Career Education (Human Resources Center) 
Engineer (technical institute) 

* General Foreman (Abilities Inc.) 

Graphic Designer (Human Resources Center) 

* Instrument Technician (aircraft company) 
Lab Technologist (hospital) 

* Medical Records Clerk (hospital) 

* Physically disabled speaker 
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Medical Review Clerk (hospital) 

* Medical Secretary (Human Resources Center) 
Medical Transcriber (hospital) 

* National Director, Consulting Services (insurance company) 
Para-legal (nonprofit organization) 

Personnel Assistant (private company) 
Personnel Director (private company) 
Post-doctoral Astronomy Student (university) 

* President and Executive Vice-President (Abilities Inc.) 
Psychologist (Human Resources Center) 

* Recreational Therapist (medical center) 
Research Associate (Human Resources Center) 

* Resource and Controls Manager (aircraft company) 
Selective Placement Coordinator (federal government agency) 

* Senior (Human Resources School) 

* Small Business (franchise) Owner and *wife 
Small Business Owner 

* Supervisor, Manufacturing and Engineering Department (Abilities Inc.) 
Systems Engineer (private company) 

* Vice-President, Research and Training Department (Human Resources 
Center) 

* Yoga and Elementary School Teacher (Human Resources School) 
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The Career Education 
Program : 

The Career Education Program at Human Resources Center is built 
around three themes: self-concept, decision-making as it relates to relative 
independence, and career awareness/These three themes permeate the entire 
K-12 program and reflect the developmental patterns of the student as he / she 
. passes through the career development process. A career is a Hfe-styl^/of 
choice. The educational program is designed to enable the student to develop a 
realistic appraisal of self; to develop decision-making skills, which direct the 
individual to an increasing sense of control of his / her life-style; and to enable 
the student to have sufficient knowledge of career opportunities so that deci- 
sions related to career choices are not made in a vacuum. To this end the career 
education program includes: 

1. Career Education Curriculum K-8. This consists of activities related 
to the above themes that can be infused into the regular curriculum of the 

school. « 

2. Career Guidance 9-12. This consists of ten-week group guidance 
programs for each of the four grade levels, with materials related to the three 
themes developed in increasing depth and intensity throughout the high school 
experience. 

3. Speakers' Bureau 4-12. Speakers associated with varied career 
opportunities relate information regarding their work to students grouped 
according to grades 4-6, 7-8, and 9-12. Approximately fifty percent of the 
speakers are severely disabled and, in effect, provide role models for the 
students. The culminating experience for this aspect of the program will be a 
career day planned jointly with able-bodied students from a neighboring 
school. Parents will be invited to attend both the Speakers' Bureau and the 
career day. 

4. Business Ventures. Classroom business ventures develop student 
skills in planning, implementing, and evaluating actual business endeavors 
through "hands-on" experiences. The establishment of an advertising com- 
pany, a recycling company, a woodworking store, and other businesses help 
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students gain educational as well as business experience. These real-world 
learning situations are integrated into the school program. The intent of the 
Business Ventures program is to have students assume more responsibility for 
the conduct of the ventures as th^ students reach senior high school. This will 
enable students to develop their decision-making skills more fully and, there- 
fore, increase their sense of control over their environment through experience 
with simulated business ventures. 

5. Field Trips. Field trips centering around career opportunities are an 
integral part of the program for educational enrichment of the child. These 
outside experiences thrust the students into varied environments, which enable 
them to come to an understanding of their mobility potential, and provide 
opportunities for social growth beyond the classroom experience. 

Media presentations developed for use in Human Resources Center's 
360° Planetarium Theater bring inaccessible environments to the students. 
These productions, focusing on work in factories, restaurants, radio stations, 
newspapers, and other career areas help students gain career insights. 

'6. Work Experience Program. The work experience program consists 
of five experiences requiring increasing responsibility with regard to mobility 
skills and level of personal independence. The program begins with a func- 
tional capacities evaluation and /or a prevocational evaluation as early as 
grade 9. Shadowing experiences, which allow students to observe workers at 
work sites, are provided in grades 9 and 10. Skills training takes place in grades 
10 and 11. Work expenence placements in Human Resources Center occur in 
the fall of the senior year. Work experience placements, outside of Human 
Resources Center, will occur in the spring of the senior year with the goal being 
transition to full-time employment upon graduation. 

7. A Transitional Living Experience. An independent living skills cur- 
nculum has been developed by Human Resources School This involves 
classroom instruction and a live-in experience of various duration related to 
grade level in an adapted home environment. The purpose of the program is to 
promote student independence. This field experience is the culmination of 
curriculum activities that relate to self concept and decision-making skills 

8. Research and Related Studies. The research model involves a 
longitudinal assessment of the impact of the total educational program on the 
self-concept, locus of control, and career awareness and interest of the students 
from K through 12. Standardized components, such as the speakers' bureau, 
business ventures, field trips, and the transitional living experience, will be 
evaluated as to the competencies they have developed through criterion- 
referenced tests. A data bank on the students has been established and will be 
used as a source to generate research problems for further study Last, a 
follow-up study of graduates will be pursued to develop case studies relating to 
the problems encountered in effecting the transition from school to work 
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The National Career Education Advisory Council has assisted in the 
development of the total program. The f ollowing council members will partici- 
pate in the planning and direction of the program in the future. 



NATIONAL CAREER EDUCATION 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 



Mary Lynne Calhoun, Ph.D. 
Coordinator of Training 
Human Development Center 
Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, SC 

Saul Dulberg. Ph.D. 
Director of Career Education 
Connecticut State 

Department of Education 
Hartford, CT 

Norman Gysbers, Ph.D. 
Professor of Education 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, MO 

Paul G. Heame, J.D. 
Executive Director 
Just One Break, Inc. 
New York, NY 

Robert Hcppock, Ph.D. 
Professor Emeritus 
Counselor Education 
New York University 
New York, NY 



Joel Magisos, Ph.D. 
Center for Vocational and 

Technical Education 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 

^Sidney P. Marland. Jr., Ph.D. 

President Emeritus 

College Board Testing Services 
s New York, NY * 

Philip Merrifield, Ph.D. 
Director of Research Design 

and Measurement 
New York University 
New York. NY 

Harold Munson, Ed.D. 
Professor and Chairman 
Center for the Study of 

Helping Services 
Uniy^iity of Rochester 
Rochester, NY 
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HUMAN RESOURCES 
CENTER: 

AN OVERVIEW 



Human Resources Center is a private nonprofit organization dedicated 
to providing educational, vocational, social, and recreational opportunities for 
the severely disabled. The Center's broad spectrum of programs encompasses 
job training and placement, academic and vocational education, independent 
living, research, and information dissemination. Founded in 1952 by 
Dr. tfenry Viscardi, Jr., Human Resources Center is composed of three coor- 
dinated units: Abilities Inc., Human Resources School, and the Research and 
Utilization institute. 

Abilities Inc. conducts programs of work evaluation, training, job de- 
velopment, and career placement for the disabled. Its demonstration work 
center employs disabled adults in fields that include electronics, telephony, 
banking, data processing, and other clerical and industrial operations. 

Human Resources School offers tuition-free education to over 230 
severely disabled children. Chartered by the Board of Regents of the State of 
New York, it provides a full academic curriculum and extracurricular program 
to previously homebound children from prekindergarten through high school 
level, as well as a summer camp. 

The Research and Utilization Institute conducts research relating to the 
severely disabled, initiates and develops demonstration projects in rehabilita- 
tion and professional training, and disseminates information and program 
models nationally. 

In August of 1977, Human Resources Center announced the estab- 
lishment of a national Center on Employment of the Handicapped on its 
Albertson, Long Island, campus. The national Center will help communities 
across the nation increase and enhance employment opportunities for millions 
of disabled Americans. * 

The nucleus of this national Center is the Industry-Labor Council, an 
outgrowth of the White Hous'e Conference on Handicapped Individuals. The 
Industry-Labor Council unites labor, industry and rehabilitation, directing its 
efforts toward developing employment opportunities for our handicapped 
population through serving the needs of the employer community. 
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HUMAN RESOURCES CENTER 
EXECUTIVE STAFF 



Henry Viscardi, Jr., LL.D., L.H.D., Litt.D., Sc.D., F.R.S.A. 
President, Chief Executive Officer 
Human Resources Center 



Arthur Nierenberg 
Executive Vice President 
Human Resources Center 
President of Abilities Inc. 



Mel Ho/fc, MA , . 
Vice President and 
General Manager 
Abilities Inc. 



Frank D. Gentile, L.H.D. 
Vice President of 
Special Projects 
Human Resources Center 



Michael Jennings, J.D. 
Vice President and Treasurer 
Human Resources Center 
Director of Administrative 
Services 



Jack Victor, Ph.D. 
Director of Research 

and Research Utilization 
Human Resources Center 



Harold Ifft, BA. 
Director of Development 
Human Resources Center 



Frederick Shore, Ed.D. 

Superintendent 

Human Resources School 



Hans Krobath 

Vice President of Engineering 
Human Resources Center 
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40 Human Resources Center An Overview 



PROJECT PREP PROFESSIONAL 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 



Sheila H. Akabos.Ph.D. 
Regional Rehabilitation Research 

Institute of Industrial Social 

Welfare Center 
The Columbia University School 

of Social Work 
New York, NY 

Monroe Berkowitz, Ph.D. 
Bureau of Economic Research 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, NJ 

Elizabeth Boggs. Ph.D. 

Brian F. Bolton, PhD. 
Rehabilitation Research and 

Training Center 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville,*AR 

Leonard Diller, Ph.D. 
Institute of Rehabilitation 

Medicine 
New York Unlversity 

Medical Center 
New York, NY 

Richard C. Engelhardt 

(Ex Officio) 
Rehabilitation Services 

Administration 
HEW— Office for Rehabilitation 

Services 
Washington, DC 

George Engsfrom 

(Ex Officio) ' 
Rehabilitation Services 

Adrhimlstratipn 
HEW— Office of Program 

Development 
Washington, DC 



Donald E. Gaivln, Ph.D. 
International Rehabilitation 
Special Education Network 
Michigan State University 
Lansing, MI 

James F. Garrett, Ph.D. 

(Ex Officio) 
World Rehabilitation Fund, Inc. 
New York, NY 

Lawrence D. Haber 
Office of Federal Statistical 
Policy and Standards 
Department of Commerce 
Washington, DC 

Joseph Moriarty, Ph.D. 
West Virginia Research and 

Training Center 
Dunbar, WV 

Saad Z. Nagi, Ph.D. 
Mershon Center 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus. OH 

Edward V. Roberts 
California State Department of 

Rehabilitation 
Sacramento, CA 

Sran Sadofsky 

(Ex officio) 
Rehabilitation Services Administration 
HEW— Human Development 

Services 
Washington, DC 

Basil Y. Scott. Ph.D. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
New York State Education 
Department 
' Albany, NY 
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PROJECT PREP STAFF 

Jack Victor, Ph.D. 
t Director of Research and 
Research Utilization 



Anthony R Avallone, B.S. 
Director of Research Utilization 

Gail Batter 

Junior Administrative Assistant 

Jane Berger, B.F.A. 
Graphic Designer 

J. Richard Block Ph.D. 
Research Consultant 

Jacci Bologna 

Junior Administrative Assistant 

Edward Colverd, M.A. 
Driver Education Instructor 

Margpret Desmond, M./.D. 
Research Associate 

William Frohlich, M.A. 
Media Specialist 

Mifton Ginsburg, M.P.A. 
Budget Administrator 

Ameliu B. Gottlieb, M.A. 
Research Associate 

Lenore R. Greenberg. M.L.S. 
Research Librarian 

Sue Hamberg. M.S. 
Technical Writer 

Rose Harvey, B.A, 

Trainer / Project Coordinator 

GeneHedley. Ph.D. 

Director of Employment Research 

Paul Henfield, M.A. 
Research Associate 

Marcy Hochman, M. S. CRC 
Trainer / Project Coordinator 



Cathy Lombards M.A. 
Work Experience Coordinator 

Henry McCarthy, Ph.D. 
Research Specialist 

John T. Palmer, Ph.D. 
Director of Educational 
Research 

Gary Lee Perslp, M.S. 
Research Associate 

Marcella Putala, A.A.S 
Products Manager 

Kenneth Reagles, Ph.D. 
Research Evaluation 
Consultant 

Kristine M. Rice, M.S. . 
Placement Research Counselor 

Lana Smart, M.A. 
Research Associate 

Maria Stieglitz, M.S. ' 
Research Associate 

Jessica Swirsky, M.A. 
Research Associate 

David Vandergoot, Ph.D. 
Director of Rehabilitation 
Research 

Veronica Washam, M.A. 
Research Associate 

Judy Young. M.A. 
Research Associate 

Harold E. Yuker, Ph.D. 
Research Consultant 

Reggie Zedalis 
Administrative Assistant 
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HUMAN RESOURCES 
CENTER PUBLICATIONS— 



PROJECT PREP PUBLICATIONS 



A Compendium of Placement-Related Literature by D Vandergoot, 

P B Avellani, and R.J. Jacobsen 59 * 5 

A Handbook of Placement Assessment Resources by J Swirsky and 

D Vandergoot (Available May 1980) 
A Review of Placement Services within a Comprehensive Rehabilitation 
Framework, A Syn^ey Report by R.J Jacobsen. D. Vandergoot. 
"RB Avellani, and J. Swirsky. $5.50* 
A Review of Placement Services within a Comprehensive Rehabilitation 
Framework. A Technical Report by D. Vandergoot, J. Swirsky. 
R.J Jacobsen. and P B. Avellani. $1 1.25* 

Affirmative Action in Action! Strategies for Enhancing Employment Pros- 
pects of Qualified Handicapped Individuals by H McCarthy and 
L Smart $2.60* 
Attitudes Toward Persons with Disabilities. A Compendium of RebAed 

Literature by J Schroedel. * . $8.25** 

Career Education for Physically Disabled Students A Bibliography by 

M. Stieglitz and J. Cohen ' ' $ 1 1 25* 

Career Education for Physically Disabled Students Classroom Business 

Ventures bp J. Cohen and M. Stleglite. (Available June 1980) 
Career Education for Physically Disabled Students. Development As a 

Lifetime Activity by J T Palmei (Available June 1980) 
Employer Attitudes Towards Hiring Persons with Disabilities A Labor Mar- 
ket Research Model by J. Schroedel and R.J Jacobsen $4.75* 



*Please add 20' for postage and handling for all single copy orders and 45 r for 2 
. copies or rnore 

* * Please add 45' for postage and handling for all single copy orders and 90 c for 2 
copies or more 
*** Please add 75 c for postage and handling per set. 
•***Piease add $20.00 for postage and handling per set. 
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w 

New Directions for Placement-Related Research and Practice in the Re- 
habilitation Process by D. Vandergoot, R.J Jacobsen. and J.D 
Worrall. $ 275 * 

Work Independence qnd the Severely Disabled A Bibliography by 
G Bilotto and V. Washam. (Available May 1980) 



HUMAN RESOURCES 
CENTER MONOGRAPHS 

Evaluating Dnving Potential of Persons with Physical Disabilities by M Less, 

E.C. Colverd, G.E. DeMauro, and J. Young. $2,75* 

Hand Controls and Assistive Devices for the Physically Disabled Driver by 

M.^Less, E.C Colverd, J. Dillon, and J. Young. $2.75* 

Individualized Heahh Incentive Program Modules for Physically Disabled 
Students for Grades Kindergarten through Twelve by K. Reggio, 
J. Davidson, and D. Schooltz 

• Environmental and Community Health 

•Sociological Health Problems 

•Mental Health and Family Life Education 

•Physical Health 

•Safety and Survival Education 

$4.50* per volume $17 50*** per set 

r <>aching Driver Education to the Physically Disabled by M Less, 

E C Colverd. G.E. De Mauro. and J Young. $3.75* 

Teachers Preparation Course in Driver Education for the Physically Dis- 
abled by E.C Colverd, M. Less, G.E DeMauro, and J. Young. $3 25* 

The Development and Evaluation of a Pre-Schoot Curriculum for Severely 

Disabled Children by Human Resources Center $ 80* 



INDUSTRY-LABOR COUNCIL PUBLICATIONS 

Challenging Barriers to Change Attitudes Towards the Disabled 

by H E Yuker and J.R. Block 
Ready, Willing & Able! What You Should Know About Workers with Dis 

abilities by L Bozza. edited by C. Lindberg 

INA-MEND INSTITUTE BOOKLETS 

No 1 General Information to Help the Recently Disabled by A Tritell $1 50* 
No 2 The Rehabilitation Facility and Its Specialists by A Tritell $1 50* 



$2 75* 
$3.25* 



o 
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44 Human Resources Center Publications 



RECREATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 

A Report on the State of the Art, National Recreational Boating for the 
Physically Handicapped. Strategy Paper & Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy by Human Resources Center $4.50* 
' Boating for the Handicapped. Guidelines for the Physically Disabled by 

E. Hedley. $5 65* 



BOOKS BY DR. HENRY VISCARDI, JR. 

President and Founder of Human Resources Center 



A Laughter in the Lonely Night $5.00** 

a Letter to Jimmy * $3.50** 

A Man's Stature $6.95** 

Bur Not on Our Block $6.95** 

Give Us the Tools $5.00** 

The Abilities Story * $6.95** 

The Phoenix Child: A Story of Love $7.95** 

The School ' $5.95** 



AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 

Modular Placement Training Program $600.00**** 

• An innovative approach to job placement training for Vocational Rehabilita 
tion Professionals. 

• The set of 12 self-contained modules may be utilized independently or as a 
complete package 

• Each module contains 

• Slides 

• Cassette Tape 

• Overhead Transparencies 

• Trainer's Manual 

• Participants' Handbooks 

Module 1. Placement: An innovative Perspective 

Module 2. Job Readiness 

Module 3' Working with Employers i 
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Module 4: Affirmative Action, Section 503 

Module 5: Working with Employers II 

Module 6: Follcw-up 

Module 7: Awareness Programming 

Module 8: Section 504 

Module 9: Working with Employers III 

Module 10: Self-Placement Skills I 

Module 11: Self-Placement Skills II 

Module 12: Job Analysis 



REHABILITATION SERIES MONOGRAPHS 

A Study of Workmen s Compensation in Relation to Sheltered Workshops 

] by H. Viscardi and I.M. Friedman. $.80* 

Matching Job and Worker Characteristics, Work Supplement for the Aged 

/ by H Viscardi, F. Gentile, G Graham, and J. Block. $.80* 

Measurement of Cardiac and Respiratory Responses in Physically Disabled 
and Non-Disabled Groups in a Variety of Psychological and Indus- 
tiial Conditions by Human Resources Center. $.80* 

Skill Analysis as a Technique for Predicting Vocational Success of the 
Mentally Retarded by G. Manus, M. Kovacs, N. Roberts, and 
B. Levy. ' 5.80* 



Books must be ordered by fuli title. 
» Prices are subject to change without notice. 
Payment must be made in U.S. currency 

To order oi for complete catalog phase contact' 

J ) Products Manager 

► V Human Resources Center 

I.U. Willets & Searingtown Roads 
Albertson, NY 11507 
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